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ABSTRACT 



Analyses of data from the 1996 Current Population Survey 
earnings microdata file examined demographic, earnings, and geographic 
characteristics of U.S. hired farmworkers. Approximately 906,000 persons aged 
15 and older were employed as hired farmworkers each week in 1996, and an 
additional 72,000 persons were hired as farmworkers as a second job. Hired 
farmworkers were more likely than all U.S. wage and salary workers to be 
male, Hispanic, younger, less educated, never married, and non-U. S. citizens. 
A third reported less than a ninth-grade education, compared with less than 
four percent of all workers. Between 1990 and 1996, real median earnings 
increased four percent for hired farmworkers while decreasing four percent 
for all workers. The first section of this report covers demographic 
characteristics: gender, age, marital status, racial or ethnic group, 
citizenship status, education, unemployment, and secondary job holders. Other 
sections discuss part-time versus full-time employment, distribution of hired 
farmworkers by geographic region and type of agricultural establishment, and 
earnings characteristics. Educational attainment data are presented for hired 
farmworkers; all wage and salary workers; non-citizens; gender and 
racial/ethnic groups of hired farmworkers; hired farmworkers and all workers 
by employment status; and hired farmworkers by geographic region and by type 
of agricultural establishment. Appendices present data on demographic and 
earnings trends, 1990-96. (Contains 11 references, a glossary, 19 tables and 5 
figures.) (SV) 
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Abstract 



Approximately 906,000 persons 15 years of age and older were employed as 
hired farmworkers each week in 1996. An additional 72,000 persons were hired 
as farmworkers each week as a secondary job. Hired farmworkers were more 
likely than all U.S. wage and salary workers to be male, Hispanic, younger, less 
educated, never married, and non-U. S. citizens. Hired farmworkers’ real medi- 
an earnings increased 4 percent between 1990 and 1996; real median weekly 
earnings for all wage and salary workers decreased about 4 percent. This report 
examines demographic and employment characteristics of hired farmworkers, 
using data from the 1996 Current Population Survey (CPS) earnings microdata 
file. 

Keywords: Hired farmworkers, annual averages, demographic characteristics, 
hours worked, median weekly hours. 
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Summary 



Hired farmworkers continue to experience lower wages and higher unemploy- 
ment than all wage and salary workers. 

In 1996, the median weekly earnings of hired farmworkers was $250, an 
increase of 25 percent (4 percent when adjusted for inflation) from 1990. 

During the same time period, median weekly earnings for the average U.S. 
wage and salary workers rose 15 percent (a 4-percent decrease in real terms). 

Unemployment among hired farmworkers was about 11.5 percent in 1996, com- 
pared with 5.4 percent for all wage and salary workers. Unemployed farmwork- 
ers accounted for 2 percent of all U.S. unemployment that year. 

Approximately 906,000 people 15 years and older were hired as farmworkers as 
their primary job each week in 1996. These workers were more likely than all 
wage and salary workers to be male, Hispanic, younger, less educated, never 
married, and non-U.S. citizens. A third reported less than a ninth-grade educa- 
tion, compared with less than 4 percent of all wage and salary workers. 

About 72,000 people were employed as farmworkers for their secondary job 
each week. 

More than 22 percent of the hired farm workforce was employed part-time (less 
than 35 hours a week) in 1996. These part-time workers were more likely than 
full-time laborers to be female, white, younger, and never married. 

In 1996, 69 percent of hired farmworkers were employed in the West and the 
South. Only 7 percent worked in the Northeast. The Northeast and the Midwest 
reported a higher percentage of white and lower percentage of Hispanic labor- 
ers, the West had more Hispanic workers, and the South reported more black 
and “other” farmworkers than other regions. 

Over a fourth (28 percent) of farmworkers were foreigners, most of whom were 
Hispanic. Thirty-six percent of hired farmworkers were Hispanic, meaning that 
as many as three-fourths of Hispanic farmworkers were non-U.S. citizens. 

In the West, a greater percentage of farmworkers were employed in crop pro- 
duction than was the case in other regions; the Midwest reported a greater per- 
centage in livestock production. 

Median weekly earnings were lower in the Northeast and Midwest. 

Data used for this analysis were taken from the 1996 Current Population Survey 
earnings microdata file. 
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Profile of Hired Farmworkers, 
1996 Annual Averages 

Jack Runyan 

Introduction 



Hired farmworkers, a small part of U.S. wage and 
salary workers (less than 1 percent in 1996), make an 
important contribution to agricultural production, 
accounting for about 30 percent of all farmworkers. 1 
Hired farmworkers help provide labor during critical 
production periods. Some hired farmworkers migrate 
from production area to production area during sever- 
al months of the year, others work locally only during 
harvesting season, and some work full time for a sin- 
gle employer. Although important to agriculture, 
hired farmworkers continue to be one of the most eco- 
nomically disadvantaged groups in the United States, 
experiencing low wages, seasonal employment, weak 
attachment to the labor force, and limited participation 
in the nonfarm labor market (Oliveira, 1992, and U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1991). 

During the 1990’s, the U.S. House of Representatives 
has held several hearings on a broad range of con- 
cerns related to the living and working conditions of 
hired farmworkers. Testimony at the hearings pre- 
sented the need for accurate, comprehensive data on 
farmworkers to assess their socioeconomic status and 
to determine how best to improve their situation 
(Delfico, 1991). Congress has considered major legis- 
lation to improve farmworker living and working con- 
ditions, including proposals related to immigration, 
temporary foreign worker programs in agriculture, 
and an increase in the minimum wage (legislation was 
enacted to raise the minimum wage to $5.15 on 
September 1, 1997). Basic information on the pat- 
terns of farm labor use and the demographic and 
employment characteristics of hired farmworkers help 
inform the policy debate about the effects of changing 
legislation. Currently, no one source of data provides 
the necessary details to help us understand issues 



1 In times of peak labor use (July), hired workers account 
for about 33 percent of farm workers, and in off-peak times 
they account for about 28 percent. Farm operators and 
unpaid workers account for the other 70 percent ( Farm 
Labor , U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1996). 



related to changes in the supply, demand, wages, earn- 
ings, employee benefits, and characteristics of farm- 
workers on both local and national levels (Oliveira 
andWhitener, 1995). 



The Data 

This report uses data from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) earnings microdata file (see box) to 
examine demographic, earning, and geographic char- 
acteristics of hired farmworkers. Comparisons in the 
text are based on statistical tests with a confidence 
level of 95 percent or higher. 

The CPS information is based on 12 months of data, 
with each month’s data representing the number of 
individuals hired for farmwork during a 1-week peri- 
od during that month. Annual averages were comput- 
ed by summing the estimates across all months and 
dividing by 12. The annual average represents the 
average number of individuals employed at hired 
farmwork per week, not the total number of individu- 
als employed. 2 

The CPS was redesigned in 1994, affecting “virtually 
every aspect of the survey, including the question- 
naire, data collection methods, and the processing sys- 
tem” (Monthly Labor Review , 1993). As a result, data 
for 1994 and later years are not directly comparable 
with data for 1993 and earlier. A detailed description 
of the reasons for redesigning the CPS and the poten- 
tial changes and benefits are presented in Bregger and 
Dippo, 1993, Polivka and Rothgeb, 1993, and Bowie, 
Cahoon, and Martin, 1993. 



2 For example, if each month a different worker works on a 
farm, the total number of workers who worked on that farm 
during the year is 12, while the average number of workers 
employed during the year is 1. 
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About the Data 

Current Population Survey: The Current 
Population Survey (CPS), conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census, collects information on demographic, 
social, and economic characteristics of the employed, 
unemployed, and persons not in the labor force. It is 
the primary source of monthly estimates of total 
employment and unemployment in the United States. 
The CPS is based on a probability sample of house- 
holds, designed to represent the U.S. civilian, nonin- 
stitutional population. (Participation in the survey is 
voluntary, and there are no penalties for not answer- 
ing questions.) 

Each month, about 50,000 households are sampled in 
all 50 States and the District of Columbia. Once a 
household is selected, it is interviewed for 4 consecu- 
tive months, dropped from the survey for 8 months, 
then interviewed for a final 4 months. 

Approximately one quarter of the sample is changed 
monthly. This survey design provides for about 
three-quarters of the selected households to be inter- 
viewed the following month, and about one-half to 
be interviewed the next year. In this way, the Census 
Bureau can obtain month-to-month and year-to-year 
comparisons with minimal inconvenience to any one 
household. During monthly visits, trained enumera- 
tors complete a questionnaire for each household 
member age 15 and older. Questions focus on each 
household member’s labor force activity during the 
survey week, the calendar week containing the 12th 
day of the month. Information from this sample of 
households is expanded to provide national-level 
estimates. 



CPS earnings microdata file : Each month, workers 
in about one-quarter of the CPS households (those in 
either their fourth or eighth month in the sample) are 
asked additional questions about weekly hours 
worked and earnings. The 1996 CPS earnings micro- 
data file used in this report consists of all records 
from the monthly quarter- samples of CPS households 
that were asked the additional questions during 1996. 
The data file contained information on almost 
430,000 people, including over 1,290 who were 
employed as hired farmworkers. Data comparisons 
in the analysis are based on differences that are sig- 
nificant at the 95-percent or higher confidence level. 

Limitations: The CPS classifies employed persons 
according to the job at which they worked the great- 
est number of hours during the survey week. As a 
result, hired farmworkers who spent more time dur- 
ing the survey week at their nonfarm job than at their 
farm job would not be included in the primary 
employment count as hired farmworkers. These 
workers would be counted in 1996 as having hired 
farmwork as their secondary employment. 

The CPS may undercount Hispanics in the hired farm 
workforce. Because the CPS is based on a survey of 
households, it may undercount farmworkers living in 
nontraditional living quarters, many of whom are 
likely to be Hispanic. In addition, undocumented 
foreign farmworkers may, because of their illegal sta- 
tus, avoid survey enumerators. 

For more information on the survey and its data see 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s Employment and 
Earnings. 
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Demographic Characteristics of 1996 Hired Farmworkers 



An average of over 112 million persons ages 15 and 
older were employed per week at wage and salary 
jobs in the United States in 1996 (table l). 3 Of these, 
906,000 persons (less than 1 percent) identified hired 
farmwork (that is, farmwork for cash wages or salary) 
as their primary employment. Hired farmworkers 
include people paid to manage farms for employers, 
supervisors of farmworkers, and farm and nursery 
workers. The group includes those hired directly by 
the farmer, as well as those employed by farm labor 
contractors. 

The annual average number of people working per 
week as hired farmworkers decreased from 1990 
through 1994, and then increased (figure 1 and appen- 
dix table 1). Meanwhile, the average number of all 
wage and salary workers (all employed people includ- 
ing hired farmworkers) per week decreased between 
1990 and 1991, and then began increasing (figure 2 
and appendix table 2). 

Although the number of employed hired farmworkers 
changes, the workers’ basic characteristics have 
remained unchanged. Hired farmworkers tend to be 
younger and less educated than all wage and salary 
workers and are more likely to be male, Hispanic, and 
never married. Demographic information on hired 
farmworkers and all wage and salary workers is 
shown in appendix tables 1 and' 2, respectively. 



about 28 percent were less than 25 years old (table 1). 
In comparison, 43 percent of all wage and salary 
workers were under 35 years old and 17 percent were 
under 25 years old (table 1). Hired farmworkers’ 
youth may have contributed to both a larger percent- 
age of never-married hired farmworkers (36 percent) 
than all wage and salary workers (28 percent) and a 
larger percentage of all wage and salary workers (15 
percent) than hired farmworkers (8 percent) that were 
widowed, divorced, or separated (table 1). 

Figure 1 

Annual average number of hired farmworkers, 

15 years and older, employed per week 



Thousands of workers 




1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population 
Survey earnings microdata file. 



Gender, Age, and Marital Status 

Males accounted for about 84 percent of hired farm- 
workers and about 52 percent of all wage and salary 
workers in 1996 (table 1). These percentages have 
remained constant in recent years (appendix tables 1 
and 2). 

Hired farmworkers were younger than all wage and 
salary workers in 1996, as they have been throughout 
the 1990’s (appendix tables 1 and 2). Slightly over 17 
percent of hired farmworkers were less than 20 years 
old, compared with only 6 percent of all wage and 
salary workers (table 1). About half (52 percent) of 
hired farmworkers were under 35 years of age and 



3 Wage and salary workers are synonymous with employed 
persons, as defined in the Glossary. 



Figure 2 

Annual average number of all wage and salary 
workers, 15 years and older, employed per week 



Millions of workers 
140 




1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 



Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population 
Survey earnings microdata file. 
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Table 1 — Demographic characteristics of hired farmworkers and all wage and salary workers, 1996 



Annual averages 



Characteristics 




Hired 

farmworkers 




All wage and 
salary workers 






Thousands 




Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


All 


906 




100 


112,142 


100 


Gender: 


Male 


763 




84.2 


58,531 


52.2 


Female 


143 




15.8 


53,611 


47.8 


Racial/ethnic group: 


White 


534 




58.9 


84,161 


75.0 


Hispanic 


326 




36.0 


10,809 


9.7 


Black and “other” 


46 




5.1 


17,172 


15.3 


Age (years): 


Less than 20 


155 




17.1 


6,754 


6.0 


20-24 


98 




10.8 


11,727 


10.5 


25-34 


218 




24.1 


29,522 


26.3 


35-44 


199 




21.9 


30,558 


27.2 


45-54 


123 




13.6 


21,582 


19.2 


55 and older 
Median age 


113 


34 


12.5 


12,000 

37 


10.7 


Marital status: 


Married 


510 




56.3 


64,769 


58.0 


Widowed, divorced, 


or separated 


74 




8.1 


16,217 


14.5 


Never married 


322 




35.6 


31,156 


27.5 


Schooling completed: 1 


0-4 years 


119 




13.1 


818 


0.7 


5-8 years 


181 




19.9 


3,192 


2.9 


9-11 years 


219 




24.2 


11,974 


9.9 


1 2 years 


230 




25.4 


36,262 


32.3 


13 or more years 


167 




17.4 


60,796 


54.2 



Educational attainment levels, beginning January 1992, were revised to reflect degrees or diplomas received 
rather than years of school completed. 

Note: Data for 1994 and later years are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
changes in survey design. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 

o 



Racial/Ethnic Group 

Hired farmworkers were over one-third (36 percent) 
Hispanic in 1996, compared with about one-tenth of 
the total wage and salary work force (table 1). 
However, according to the survey results, between 
1994 and 1996 the percentage of hired farmworkers 
who were Hispanic decreased while the percentage of 
all wage and salary workers who were Hispanic 
remained unchanged (appendix tables 1 and 2). 



Both the number and percentage of white hired farm- 
workers increased from 406,000 (5 1 percent) to 
534,000 (59 percent) during this period. During the 
same period, the number of Hispanic, and black and 
“other” hired farmworkers did not change significant- 
ly, but the percentage of Hispanic hired farmworkers 
decreased from about 42 percent to 36 percent (appen- 
dix table 1). 
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Table 2— Citizenship status of hired farmworkers 
and all wage and salary workers, 1996 

Annual averages 

Hired All wage and 
Citizenship status farmworkers salary workers 



Total 


906 


Thousands 

112,142 


Total 


100 


Percent 

100 


Native, bom in the 
United States 


67.3 


87.9 


Native, bom in Puerto 
Rico or U.S. outlying 
area 


0.3 


0.5 


Native, born abroad of 
American parent(s) 


1.2 


1.0 


Foreign born, U.S. 
citizen by naturalization 


2.8 


3.6 


Foreign born, not 
a U.S. citizen 


28.4 


7.0 



Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the 
Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 



Citizenship Status 

About 67 percent of hired farmworkers were bom in 
the United States and 28 percent were foreign bom 
and were not U.S. citizens (table 2). In comparison, 

88 percent of all wage and salary workers were native 
bom and 7 percent were foreign bom and not U.S. cit- 
izens (table 2). Most hired farmworkers (98 percent) 
and more than half of all wage and salary workers 
who were foreign bom and not U.S. citizens were 
Hispanic (table 3). About three-fourths of Hispanic 
hired farmworkers were not U.S. citizens. 

The number of hired farmworkers who were native- 
born citizens increased from 499,000 in 1994 to 
525,000 in 1995, and to 610,000 in 1996. 4 However, 
native-born citizens as a percentage of total workers 
increased only between 1995 (62 percent) and 1996 
(67 percent). The number of noncitizen hired farm- 
workers decreased from 310,000 in 1995 to 257,000 
in 1996. 4 As a percent of total hired farmworkers, 
noncitizens decreased from 1994 (36 percent) to 1995 
(34 percent) to 1996 (28 percent). 

Noncitizen hired farmworkers were employed in crop 
production (70 percent), livestock production (18 per- 



4 Calculated by ERS using data from the Current 
Population Survey earnings microdata file. 



Table 3 — Foreign-born workers who were not citi- 
zens of the United States: Gender, race, age, and 
education characteristics, 1996 

Annual averages 

Hired All wage and 

Characteristic farmworkers salary workers 







Thousands 


Total 


257 


7,863 






Percent 


Total 


100 


100 


Gender: 






Male 


88.0 


61.3 


Female 


12.0 


38.7 


Race/ethnic: 






White 


0.5 


18.8 


Hispanic 


97.8 


53.9 


Black and other 


1.7 


27.3 


Age (years): 






Less than 20 


2.7 


3.9 


20-24 


14.5 


12.5 


25-34 


34.3 


35.6 


35-44 


25.7 


27.2 


45-54 


16.1 


14.0 


55 and older 


6.7 


6.8 


Schooling completed: 1 






0-4 years 


39.0 


7.2 


5-8 years 


39.5 


17.5 


9-11 years 


12.4 


14.8 


12 years 


6.1 


23.8 


13 years and more 


3.0 


36.7 



1 Education attainment levels, beginning January 
1992, were revised to reflect degrees or diplomas 
received rather than years of school completed. 
Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the 
Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 

cent), and other agriculture (13 percent). The distrib- 
ution of noncitizen hired farmworkers among the 
industries did not differ from 1994 to 1996. 

Education 

Hired farmworkers tend to be less educated than other 
workers. One-third of hired farmworkers had less 
than a ninth-grade education in 1996, compared with 
less than 4 percent of all wage and salary workers 
(table 1 and figure 3). Over half (57 percent) of hired 
farmworkers had not completed high school compared 
with 14 percent of all wage and salary workers (table 
1 and figure 3). Percentages for hired farmworkers 
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Figure 3 

Distribution of hired farmworkers and all wage and salary workers by highest completed 
education level, 1996 




0-4 years 5-8 years 9-12 years* High school 1 or more 



graduate years college 

* But did not graduate. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 



Figure 4 

Distribution of noncitizen hired farmworkers by highest completed education level, 1996 

Percent 

50 




0-4 years 5-8 years 9-12 years* High school 1 or more 



graduate years college 

*But did not graduate. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 



have not changed significantly since 1992, while edu- 
cational attainment for all wage and salary workers 
has increased (appendix tables 1 and 2). These data 
indicate that most hired farmworkers lack the literacy 
skills needed in a complex technological society (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1991). 

Hired farmworkers’ educational attainment did not 
vary significantly by gender, but did vary significantly 
by racial/ethnic group (table 4). Almost 89 percent of 
Hispanic hired farmworkers had attained less than a 
high school education, and about 34 percent had no 



schooling beyond fourth grade in 1996, compared 
with 38 and 1 percent, respectively, of white hired 
farmworkers. 

Almost 40 percent of the noncitizen hired farmwork- 
ers, who are disproportionally Hispanic, completed 
less than 5 years of education and over 90 percent had 
not graduated from high school (figure 4). 

Educational levels of noncitizen hired farmworkers 
and wage and salary workers were significantly lower 
than the averages for all hired farmworkers and all 
wage and salary workers. 
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Table 4 — Education completed by hired farmworkers, by gender and racial/ethnic group, 1996 1 



Years of 






Annual averages 






education 

completed 


Male 


Female 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 

and “other” 


Total 


763 


143 


Thousands 

534 


326 


46 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Percent 

100.0 


100 .0 


100.0 


0-4 


13.5 


11.2 


0.7 


34.4 


2 


5-8 


20.2 


18.4 


8.2 


39.7 


— 


9-11 


24.9 


20.1 


29.2 


14.8 


— 


12 


24.8 


29.0 


35.0 


8.5 


— 


13 or more 


16.6 


21.3 


26.9 


2.6 


— 



1 Educational attainment levels, beginning January 1992, were revised to reflect degrees or diplomas received rather than years 
of school completed. Therefore, to be included under “12 years of education completed,” a diploma, GED, or equivalent degree 
must have been granted. 

2 Percentages not shown where base is less than 50,000. 

Note: Data for 1994 and later years are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years because of changes in sur- 
vey design. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 



Unemployment 

Unemployed hired farmworkers accounted for almost 
2 percent of all unemployed in 1996. A weekly aver- 
age of 118,000 people (11.5 percent) of the hired farm 
labor force (last job was hired farmwork) and 
6,386,000 people (5.4 percent) in the entire wage and 
salary labor force were unemployed in 1996 (table 5). 
Unemployment in the hired farm labor force remained 
stable in 1994-96 (12.4 to 11.5 percent) while unem- 
ployment among all wage and salary workers declined 
significantly (from 6.1 percent to 5.4 percent). 
However, the unemployment percentage for hired 
farmworkers fluctuated more during 1996 (4.15 per- 
cent in October to 23.23 percent in March) than for all 
wage and salary workers (4.82 percent in October to 
6.38 percent in January). 

Compared with all unemployed wage and salary 
workers, the unemployed hired farmworkers were 
more likely to be male, Hispanic, married, less edu- 
cated, and foreign citizens (table 5). With the excep- 
tion of marital status, these differences reflect the 
overall makeup of hired farmworkers and all wage 
and salary workers. 

Unemployed, compared with employed, farmworkers 
were more likely to be female, Hispanic, black and 
“other,” less educated, and foreign citizens (tables 1, 

2, and 5). About 57 percent of all unemployed hired 
farmworkers were in the West; that number is signifi- 
cantly greater than the 38 percent of all hired farm- 
workers in that region. 



A higher percentage of unemployed in the hired farm 
labor force than among wage and salary workers gave 
“job loser/on layoff’ and “temporary job ended” as 
reasons for unemployment (table 6). Given the sea- 
sonal nature of hired farmwork, these findings are not 
surprising. 

Secondary Job Holders 

Secondary job holders are workers who held more 
than one job during the reference week. The job at 
which the worker spent the most hours was the prima- 
ry occupation and the job with the next greatest num- 
ber of work hours was the secondary job. 

About 72,000 people who had primary jobs as other 
than hired farmworkers had secondary jobs as hired 
farmworkers in 1996 (table 7). 5 These workers were 
more likely than all hired farmworkers to be female, 
white, and better educated. According to the survey 
results, all who listed hired farmwork as their sec- 
ondary employment were employed in other agricul- 
tural establishments. Over half (51 percent) of sec- 
ondary job holders lived in the Midwest, and almost 
all (98 percent) were U.S. natives. 



5 Employed people who had either two or more jobs as 
wage and salary work; were self-employed and also held a 
wage and salary job; or worked as an unpaid family worker 
and also held a wage and salary job and reported hired 
farmwork as their secondary job. 
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Table 5— Demographic characteristics of the unemployed, 1996 

Annual averages 



Characteristics Hired farmworkers All wage and salary workers 





Thousands 




Percent 


Thousands 




Percent 


Total 


118 




100 


6,386 




100 


Gender: 














Male 


91 




77.5 


2,424 




53.6 


Female 


27 




22.5 


2,962 




46.4 


Racial/ethnic group: 














White 


29 




24.9 


3,807 




59.6 


Hispanic 


71 




60.1 


953 




14.9 


Black and “other” 


18 




15.0 


1,626 




25.5 


Age (years): 














Less than 20 


20 




17.2 


919 




14.4 


20-24 


13 




11.1 


1,148 




18.0 


25-34 


34 




29.0 


1,653 




25.9 


35-44 


25 




21.0 


1,385 




21.6 


45-54 


16 




13.5 


804 




12.6 


55 and older 


10 




8.2 


477 




7.5 


Median age 




31 






31 




Marital status: 














Married 

Widowed, divorced, 


67 




56.7 


2,394 




37.5 


or separated 


8 




7.0 


1,076 




16.8 


Never married 


43 




36.3 


2,916 




45.7 


Schooling completed: 1 














0-4 years 


30 




25.1 


84 




1.3 


5-8 years 


33 




28.1 


3,29 




5.3 


9-11 years 


29 




24.2 


1,438 




22.5 


12 years 


17 




14.8 


2,283 




35.8 


13 years or more 


9 




7.8 


2,241 




35.1 


Citizenship status: 
Native, born in the U.S. 
Native, born in Puerto 
Rico or U.S. outlying 


48 




40.8 


5415 




84.8 


area 


0 




0 


41 




0.6 


Native, born abroad of 
American parent(s) 
Foreign born, U.S. citizen 


0 




0 


64 




1.0 


by naturalization 


5 




4.4 


208 




3.3 


Foreign born, not U.S. citizen 


65 




54.8 


658 




10.3 



1 Educational attainment levels, beginning January 1992, were revised to reflect degrees or diplomas received 
rather than years of school completed. Therefore, to be included under “12 years of education completed,” a diplo- 
ma, GED, or equivalent degree must have been granted. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 
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Table 6— Reasons for unemployment and duration 
of unemployment, 1996 



Item 


Hired 

farmworkers 


All wage and 
salary workers 


Thousands Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


Reasons for unemployment: 








Job loser/on layoff 


55 


46.7 


1,039 


16.3 


Other job loser 


7 


6.2 


1,581 


24.8 


Temporary job 










ended 


23 


19.6 


640 


10.0 


Job leaver 


1 


0.6 


748 


11.7 


Re-entrant 


32 


26.9 


2,378 


37.2 


Duration of unemployment: 








Less than 4 










months 


31 


26.5 


1,752 


27.4 


4-6 months 


16 


13.2 


967 


15.1 


7-9 months 


17 


14.4 


746 


11.7 


10-12 months 


11 


9.3 


529 


8.3 


13 months and over 


43 


36.6 


2,391 


37.4 


Median (months) 


9 




8 





Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the 
Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 



Table 7 — Demographic characteristics of individu- 
als reporting hired farmwork as their secondary 
job, 19961 



Characteristics 


Annual average 


Total 


Thousands 

72 


Percent 

100 


Gender: 


Male 


51 


71 


Female 


21 


29 


Racial/ethnic group: 


White 


69 


96 


Hispanic ■ 


0 


0 


Black and other 


3 


4 


Age (years): 


Less than 20 


14 


20 


20-24 


7 


9 


25-34 


19 


27 


35-44 


18 


25 


45-54 


10 


14 


55 and older 


4 


5 


Median age 


35 




Schooling completed: 2 


0-4 years 


0 


0 


5-8 years 


3 


3 


9-11 years 


12 


17 


1 2 years 


33 


46 


13 years or more 


24 


34 



1 Employed people who had either two or more jobs 
as a wage and salary worker, were self-employed and 
also held a wage and salary job, or worked as an 
unpaid family worker and also held a wage and salary 
job and reported hired farmwork as their secondary 
job. 

2 Educational attainment levels, beginning January 
1992, were revised to reflect degrees or diplomas 
received rather than years of school completed. 
Therefore, to be included under “12 years of educa- 
tion completed,” a diploma, GED, or equivalent 
degree must have been granted. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the 
Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 
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Table 8— Demographic characteristics of part-time (less than 35 hours per week) and full-time hired farm 
workers and all wage and salary workers, 1996 



Annual averages 







Hired farmworkers 






All wage and salary workers 




Characteristics 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands Percent 


Thousands Percent 


Total 


202 


100 


703 


100 


21,193 


100 


90,949 


100 


Gender: 


Male 


142 


70.5 


620 


88.2 


6,617 


31.2 


51,913 


57.1 


Female 


60 


29.5 


83 


11.8 


14,576 


68.8 


39,036 


42.9 


Racial/ethnic: 


White 


167 


82.6 


366 


52.1 


16,649 


78.6 


67,512 


74.2 


Hispanic 


26 


12.9 


300 


42.7 


1,725 


8.1 


9,084 


10.0 


Black and other 


9 


4.5 


37 


5.3 


2,819 


13.3 


14,353 


15.8 


Age (years): 


Less than 20 


46 


30.2 


56 


7.9 


4,809 


22.7 


1,944 


2.1 


20-24 


29 


19.3 


79 


11.2 


3,356 


15.8 


8,371 


9.2 


25-34 


30 


19.7 


201 


28.6 


3,761 


17.7 


25,760 


28.3 


35-44 


18 


11.9 


180 


25.6 


3,776 


17.8 


26,782 


29.4 


45-54 


10 


6.5 


105 


14.9 


2,407 


11.4 


19,175 


21.1 


55 and older 
Median age 


18 

20 


12.4 


82 

35 


11.7 


3,083 


14.5 

31 


8,917 

38 


9.8 


Marital status: 


Married 60 

Widowed, divorced, 


29.7 


450 


63.9 


9,458 


44.6 


55,311 


60.8 


or separated 


14 


6.7 


60 


8.6 


2,345 


11.1 


13,872 


15.3 


Never married 128 
Schooling completed: 1 


63.6 


194 


27.5 


9,390 


44.3 


21,766 


23.9 


0-4 years 


14 


6.9 


105 


15.0 


145 


0.7 


673 


0.7 


5-8 years 


30 


15.0 


150 


21.3 


695 


3.3 


2,496 


2.7 


9-11 years 


88 


43.4 


131 


18.6 


4,404 


20.7 


6,669 


7.3 


1 2 years 


38 


19.1 


192 


27.2 


5,861 


27.7 


30,401 


33.4 


13 years or more 


32 


15.6 


126 


17.9 


10,088 


47.6 


50,710 


55.8 



1 Educational attainment levels, beginning January 1992, were revised to reflect degrees or diplomas received 
rather than years of school completed. Therefore, to be included under “12 years of education completed,” a diplo- 
ma, GED, or equivalent degree must have been granted. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 
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Part- and Full-Time Workers 



About 22 percent (202,000) of hired farmworkers and 
about 19 percent (21,193,000) of all wage and salary 
workers were employed part time (less than 35 hours 
per week) in 1996 (table 8). 6 Part-time hired farm- 
workers were more likely than full-time hired farm- 
workers to be female, white, younger (24 years and 
under), and never married (table 8). The percentage 
of full-time hired farmworkers that had completed 
either less than 5 years of education or a total of 12 
years of education was significantly larger than the 
percentages of part-time hired farmworkers with the 
same education levels. A significantly larger percent- 
age of part-time than full-time hired farmworkers 
completed 9 to 1 1 years of education. 

Survey enumerators asked part-time workers whether 
or not they worked part time voluntarily. These 
choices were classified either as noneconomic if they 
voluntarily worked part time or as economic if they 
involuntarily worked part time. 7 

The largest percentage of both part-time hired farm- 
workers and part-time wage and salary workers gave 
“school/training” and “other family/personal obliga- 
tions” as the major noneconomic reason for working 
part time (table 9). Significantly more hired farm- 
workers gave “school/training” as the reason, not sur- 
prising since a greater share of them are less than 20 
years old. The seasonal nature of farmwork frequent- 
ly accommodates the irregular employment needs of 
students. 

Among part-time workers who worked part time for 
economic reasons, most of the hired farmworkers 
gave “slack work/business conditions” as the reason 
for working part time, whereas most of the wage and 
salary workers gave “could only find part-time work” 
as the reason for working part time (table 10). 
Significantly more part-time wage and salary workers 
than hired farmworkers gave “could only find part- 
time work” and “other family/personal obligations” as 
reasons for working part time when they wanted full- 
time work. 



6 Part-time and full-time distinctions do not imply season- 
ality, since the data do not measure the number of weeks 
worked during the year. 

7 Individuals who usually work part time must also indicate 
that they want and are available to work full time to be 
classified as part time for economic reasons. 



Table 9 — Reasons why part-time workers want to 
work part time, 1996 

Annual averages 

Hired All wage and 

Reasons farmworkers salary workers 







Thousands 


Total workers 1 


123 


13,214 






Percent 


Child care problems 
Other family/personal 


2.9 


4.4 


obligations 

Health/medical 


11.4 


28.1 


limitations 


4.6 


3.4 


School/training 
Retired/Social Security 


63.1 


43.7 


limit on earings 
Full-time workweek 


9.6 


10.2 


less than 35 hours 


2.4 


2.8 


Other 


6.0 


7.3 



1 Those working part time by choice. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the 
Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 



Table 10 — Reasons why workers who want to 
work full time are working part time, 1996 

Annual averages 

Hired All wage and 

Reasons farmworkers salary workers 



Total workers 


47 


Thousands 


4,402 


Slack work/business 
conditions 


41.3 


Percent 


26.2 


Could only find 
part-time work 


18.7 




40.1 


Seasonal work 


9.3 




0.9 


Child care problems 


4.6 




2.2 


Other family/personal 
obligations 


1.6 




6.9 


Health/medical 

limitations 


1.1 




2.2 


School/training 


17.9 




10.9 


Retired/Social Security 
limit on earnings 


0.3 




05 


Full-time workweek is 
less than 35 hours 


NA 




3.7 


Other 


5.3 




6.4 


NA=Not available. 









Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the 
Current Population Survey earnings microdata file 
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Geographic Distribution of Hired Farmworkers 



Demand for hired farmworkers varies by type of crop 
and livestock, length of growing and harvesting sea- 
sons, extent of mechanization, and scale of produc- 
tion. As a result, the number of hired farmworkers 
varied significantly among the census regions in 1996 
(table 11). The West had more hired farmworkers 
(344,000) than the other regions; the Northeast had 
the fewest (65,000). 

During the 1990’s, patterns of employment have var- 
ied by region. The number of hired farmworkers in 
the Northeast and South has remained stable while the 
number of hired farmworkers in the Midwest and 
West has fluctuated. Employment in the Midwest in 
1994 was significantly lower than in 1990, 1991, 

1992, and 1996, and the number in 1996 was signifi- 
cantly higher than in 1995. Employment in the West 
in 1995 and 1996 was significantly higher than in 
1992, 1993, and 1994. 

The demographic characteristics of hired farmworkers 
vary by region (table 12). More females were report- 



ed in the hired farm workforce in the Northeast than 
in the West. There was a large percentage of white 
laborers in the hired farm workforce in the Northeast 
and Midwest than in the West. Hispanic workers 
accounted for more of the hired farmworkers in the 
West than in the Northeast and Midwest. In the 
South, there were more black and “other” workers in 
the hired farm workforce than in other regions. Hired 
farmworkers in the Midwest were younger, and those 
in the West were older. A larger percentage of west- 
ern workers had lower education levels, probably a 
reflection of the local hired farm workforce, which 
was almost two-thirds Hispanic. 

In the West, more hired farmworkers were employed 
in crop production and less in livestock production 
than in the other regions. A significantly higher per- 
centage of hired farmworkers in the Northeast and 
Midwest had average weekly earnings of less than 
$100 per week, and the Midwest had a significantly 
lower percentage earning $600 and over per week 
than in other regions. 



Table 11— Number of hired farmworkers by region, 1990 to 1996 



Annual averages 



Region 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 1 


1995 


1996 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 1 


1996 


Total 


886 


884 


848 


Thousands 
803 792 


849 


906 


100 


100 


100 


Percent 

100 


100 


100 


100 


Northeast 


62 


54 


52 


49 


47 


60 


65 


6.9 


6.1 


6.1 


6.1 


6.0 


7.1 


7.2 


South 


315 


328 


320 


301 


312 


274 


280 


35.6 


37.1 


37.8 


37.5 


39.4 


32.3 


30.9 


Midwest 


214 


206 


201 


172 


146 


170 


217 


24.1 


23.3 


23.7 


21.4 


18.4 


20.0 


23.9 


West 


295 


296 


275 


281 


287 


345 


344 


33.4 


33.5 


32.4 


35.0 


36.2 


40.6 


38.0 



Note: Data for 1994 and later years are not directly comparable with data for 1 993 and earlier years because of 
changes to survey design. 

1 Revised. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 
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Table 12 — Demographic and earnings characteristics of hired farmworkers by census region, 1996 



Annual averages 


Characteristics 


Northeast 


South 


Midwest 


West 








Thousands 




Total 


65 


280 


217 


344 








Percent 




Gender: 










Male 


71.9 


85.1 


84.3 


85.8 


Female 


28.1 


14.9 


15.7 


14.2 


Racial/ethnic group: 










White 


92.3 


53.5 


96.5 


33.2 


Hispanic 


7.1 


35.0 


2.6 


63.3 


Black and other 


0.6 


11.5 


0.9 


3.4 


Age (years): 










Less than 20 


28.2 


13.4 


34.0 


7.4 


20-24 


9.1 


9.9 


10.5 


12.0 


25-34 


13.8 


22.3 


20.3 


29.8 


35-44 


24.4 


22.0 


15.1 


25.7 


45-54 


6.2 


18.7 


10.9 


12.5 


55 and older 


18.3 


13.7 


9.2 


12.6 


Median age 


32 


36 


27 


35 


Schooling completed: 1 










0-4 years 


0.5 


12.0 


0.6 


24.4 


5-8 years 


10.9 


18.8 


11.0 


28.2 


9-11 years 


30.7 


27.8 


30.0 


16.2 


12 years 


44.9 


26.0 


35.6 


14.9 


13 years or more 


13.0 


15.4 


22.8 


16.3 


Establishment: 










Crop production 


42.2 


47.4 


28.3 


66.6 


Livestock production 


51.4 


43.3 


66.0 


20.8 


Other establishments 2 


6.4 


9.3 


5.7 


12.6 


Weekly earnings: 










Less than $100 


20.3 


13.4 


23.9 


7.7 


$100-$199 


22.4 


17.8 


19.4 


14.8 


$200-$299 


24.2 


35.8 


21.4 


38.6 


$300-$399 


17.6 


14.5 


14.2 


16.0 


$400-$499 


5.5 


8.8 


12.7 


11.3 


$500-$599 


1.8 


3.5 


3.3 


4.7 


$600 and over 


8.2 


6.2 


4.9 


6.9 


Median weekly earnings 


$225 


$240 


$225 


$260 



1 Educational attainment levels, beginning January 1992, were revised to reflect degrees or diplomas received rather than years 
of school completed. Therefore, to be included under "12 years of education completed,” a diploma, GED, or equivalent degree 
must have been granted. 



2 Other establishments include agricultural services, forestry, fishing, hunting, trapping, landscape and horticultural services, and 
other agriculture-related establishments. 

Note: Data for 1994 and later years are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years because of changes in sur- 
vey design. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 
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Distribution of Hired Farmworkers by Establishment 



In 1996, about 50 percent of hired farmworkers were 
employed in crop production, 40 percent in livestock 
production, and 10 percent in other agricultural estab- 
lishments (table 13). Throughout the 1990’s, the por- 
tion of the hired farm workforce employed in crop, 
livestock, and other establishments has remained fair- 
ly constant. 

With the exception of gender, the demographic char- 
acteristics of workers differed among establishment 
types (table 14). Livestock production had a higher 
share of white workers and a lower share of Hispanic 
and black and “other” workers than crop production 
and “other establishments.” Livestock production 
also had a higher percentage of workers who were 



less than 20 years old and a lower percentage who 
were 55 years and older than did crop production. 
Livestock workers had completed more years of edu- 
cation than had crop workers. 

In the South, more workers were employed in live- 
stock production than in crop production. In the 
Midwest, more workers were employed in livestock 
production than in crop production and “other estab- 
lishments,” probably in part because of the greater 
importance of dairying in that region. Fewer workers 
in the West were employed in livestock production 
than in crop production and “other establishments,” 
reflecting the importance of horticultural crops in that 
region. 



Table 13— Number of hired farmworkers by establishment, 1990 to 1996 



Annual averages 



Establishment 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1 994 1 


1995 


1996 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 1 1995 


1996 








Thousands 










Percent 








Total 


886 


884 


848 


803 


792 


849 


906 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Crop production 


419 


449 


409 


436 


411 


433 


451 


47.3 


50.7 


48.2 


54.3 


51.8 


51.0 


49.8 


Livestock production 


390 


363 


364 


313 


315 


345 


369 


44.0 


41.0 


42.9 


39.0 


39.8 


40.6 


40.7 


Other establishments 2 77 


72 


75 


54 


66 


71 


86 


8.7 


8.2 


8.9 


6.7 


8.4 


8.4 


9.5 



1 Revised. 

2 Other establishments include agricultural services, forestry, fishing, hunting, trapping, landscape and horticultural 
services, and other agriculture-related establishments. 

Note: Data for 1994 and later years are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
changes to survey design. 

Source: Calculated by ERS using data from the Current Population Survey earnings microdata file. 
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